retribu- and what it teaches is impressed upon the mind by tion a series of as deep distress as can affect humanity, in the amiable and pious heroine who goes to her grave unrelieved, but resigned, and full of hope of "heaven's mercy." Johnson paid her this high compliment upon it: "I know not, Madam, that you have a right, upon moral principles, to mnke your readers suffer so much."
Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who then kept n
1 My position has been very well Illustrated by Mr, Belsham of Bedford, in his Essay on Dramatick Poetry, "The fashionable doctrine (says he) both of moralists and criticks in these times is, that virtue and happiness are constant .concomitants j and it is regarded as a kind of dramatick impiety to maintain that virtue should not be rewarded, nor vice punished in the last scene of the last act of every tragedy. This conduct In our modern poets is,however,id my opinion, extremely injudicious) for, it labours in vain to inculcate a doctrine m theory, which every one knows to be falsa In fact, vix. that virtue In real life is always productive of happlnosa j Had vice of misery. Thus Congreve concludes tne Tragedy of 'The Mourning Bride' with the following foolish couplet:
' For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, And, though a late, a sure reward succeeds,'
" When a man eminently virtuous, a Brutua, a Cato, or a Socrates, finally sink under the pressure of accumulated misfortune, we are not only led to entertain a more indignant hatred of vice, than if he rose from his dlatrena, but we are inevitably induced to cherish the sublime idon that a day of future retribution will arrive when he shall receive not merely poetical, but real and substantial justice." Essays Philosophical, Historical, nml Literary, London, 1791, Vol. II. 8vo. p. 3117.
This is well reasoned and well expressed.